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Affairs of the League. 


Western Trip of the Secretary of the League.—The 
full report of the Secretary, of his trip to the west, for 
the purpose of arousing interest in civil service reform 
and of establishing centers of activity is in preparation. 
In the meantime it may be stated that the trip was 
very successful and will lead to good results. 

In Cincinnati, Indianapolis and St. Louis, the first 
three cities visited by Mr. Goodwin, there exist associ- 
ations and he stopped but a short time in each. He be- 
lieves his visit had an effect in letting those interested 
know what has been done in other parts of the country 
and will lead to their giving more attention, in future, 
to the Federal service. In St. Louis there was talk of 
making attempt to secure a municipal law. 

In Kansas City, Mr. Goodwin met United States 
Civil Service Commissioner Cooley, who had gone to 
the west to continue the work of consolidating local 
boards of the Federal service. 
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Here he found a municipal campaign in progress 
in which the Civic League had pledged the various can- 
didates for mayor and council to civil service reform. 
Mr. Cooley and Mr. Goodwin spoke before the Com- 
mercial Club there, and arranged for the formation of a 
civil service committee. The municipal election resulted 
in the election of a republican mayor and of a council 
strongly favoring the merit system, and work will be- 
gin at once. 

Mr. Goodwin arrived at Denver three days after the 
adoption of the new charter. This charter contains 
civil service provisions that apply to only two depart- 
ments. In many other respects it is not entirely satis- 
factory. At the request of the new commissioners he 
submitted a draft of rules, which, with but slight 
changes, have since been adopted. 

Mr. Goodwin also spoke before the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Civil Service Reform Association. 

Commissioner Cooley saw the Governor of Colo- 
rado, who expressed himself strongly in favor of a State 
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law and predicts that one will be passed at the next 
session of the legislature. Mr. Goodwin and Commis- 
sioner Cooley went down to Colorado Springs and 
Pueblo, where they addressed meetings arranged for by 
Mr. Van Kleeck, which resulted in the formation of 
associations in those places. 

Mr. Goodwin visited Portland, Ore., which has a 
charter less than a year old, with civil service provis- 
ions, that are not being enforced. No meetings were 
held there. Mr. Goodwin thinks, however, that it will 
be possible to form a committee which will work with 
the League. 

In Seattle he investigated the municipal civil service 
system, which has been in force for ten years, and met 
one of the commissioners. The system appears to be 
in most excellent shape, intelligently and honestly ad- 
ministered. There was an attempt last year to submit 
the repeal of the civil service provisions of the charter 
to the people, but those who started this movement 
were unable to get the necessary number of signers. 
In connection with the civil service commission, is a 
very interesting municipal employment bureau. 

In San Francisco Mr. Cooley and Mr. Goodwin re- 
ceived a public reception from the Board of Supervisors 
of the city at the City Hall, and were presented with 
resolutions. A number of addresses were made and 
both Mr. Cooley and Mr. Goodwin spoke. They ad- 
dressed also the Commonwealth Club, which had 
already endorsed civil service reform. They met a 
number of the officers and members of the Merchants’ 
Association, which originally introduced the merit sys- 
tem in San Francisco and has stood behind it ever 
since, and urged upon them to stimulate organization 
of activity throughout the State for the purpose of se- 
curing a State law. While there the Governor arranged 
an appointment and showed himself interested, prom- 
ising his help. 

In Los Angeles Mr. Cooley and Mr. Goodwin ad- 
dressed the Municipal League at a dinner held in their 
honor and discussed the question of organization. It 
was agreed that a committee should be appointed to 
work with the League, if an independent association 
could not be formed. The Municipal League of Los 
Angeles is made up of a number of energetic men. It 
was they who secured the passage of the present muni- 
cipal law, by a popular vote of 4 to I, after a hot cam- 
paign. These men made an attempt to secure a State 
law, at the last session of the legislature, and brought 
all the representatives from southern California into 
line, but failed owing to a lack of organization in the 
northern part of the State. 
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Mr. Goodwin returned by way of Chicago, where 
he attended the session of the National Municipal 
League, and reports that the Chicago and Illinois Asso- 
ciations are in excellent shape and are preparing for a 
campaign to secure a State law. He believes the 
chances are that such a law will be passed at the next 
session of the legislature. 

It did not seem to Mr. Goodwin that anything could 
be accomplished by his going to Milwaukee just at 
present, but he arranged with Mr. John A. Butler, of 
that city, fora meeting in the autumn, which it is hoped 
will lead to the formation of a Wisconsin Association 
out of the defunct Milwaukee and Madison Associations, 

The trip has led to Mr. Goodwin’s meeting many 
people interested in the civil service reform movement, 
who can be called upon to help, and with whom he 
will at once begin to correspond. 


The Federal Service. 


Districting the Federal Service—The following is 
a list of the districts into which the country will be 
divided under the new plan for the consolidation of 
local boards: 

First District; headquarters, Boston, Mass.; E. E. 
Stebbins, Secretary : Maine (24), New Hampshire (12), 
Vermont (10), Massachusetts (76), Rhode Island (8), 
and Connecticut, except Fairfield and New Haven Coun- 
ties, (11); total, 131 offices. In operation. 

Second District; headquarters, New York, N. Y.; 
Theodore Babcock, Jr., Secretary: New York (101), 
Fairfield and New Haven Counties in Connecticut (13), 
northern part of New Jersey (27); total 141 offices. 
In operation. 


Third District ; 


headquarters, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
J. J. Vogel, Secretary: Pennsylvania (104), Delaware 
(2), Maryland (7), West Virginia (12) and the central 
and southern portions of the State of New Jersey (29); 


total, 154 offices. In operation. 


Fourth District; headquarters, Richmond, Va.: 
Virginia (17), North Carolina (13); total, 30 offices. 
Not yet established. 

Fifth District; headquarters, Atlanta, Ga.: South 
Carolina (8), Georgia (14), Alabama (9), Florida (9), 
Mississippi (10), Tennessee (11) ; total, 61 offices. Not 
yet established. 

Sixth District; headquarters, Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Ohio (73), Indiana, (57), and Kentucky (13); total, 143 
offices. Not yet established. 


Seventh District; headquarters, Chicago, IIl.; Peter 
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Newton, Secretary: Wisconsin (33), northern part of 
Illinois (37), and Michigan (51); total, 121 offices. 
Partially in operation. 

Eighth District; headquarters, St Paul, Minn.: 
Minnesota (18), North Dakota (5), and South Dakota 
(9); total, 32 offices. Not yet established. Patrick M. 
Moroney, Secretary. 

Ninth District ; headquarters, St. Louis, Mo.: Cen- 
tral and southern portions of Illinois (29), Iowa (42), 
Nebraska (12), Kansas (29), and Missouri (49); total, 
141 offices. Not yet established. 

Tenth District; headquarters, New Orleans, La.: 
Louisiana (8), Arkansas (7), Texas (31), Oklahoma (7), 
Indian Territory (3); total, 56 offices. Not yet estab- 
lished. 

Eleventh District; headquarters, Denver, Colorado: 
Utah (4), Colorado (16), New Mexico (3), and Arizona 
(4); total, 27 offices. Not yet established. 

Twelfth District; headquarters, Portland, Oregon: 
Montana (9), Wyoming (3), Washington (10), Oregon 
(8), Idaho (4),; total, 34 offices. Not yet established. 

Thirteenth District; headquarters, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Herbert Ward, Secretary: California (35) and 
Nevada (1); total, 36 offices. Partially in operation. 

The number of boards in various branches of the ser- 
vice are as follows: Post-office, 1107; Customs, 95; 
Engineer department, 45; Ordinance 9 boards, repre- 
sentatives (examiners) 6; Light-house, 16; Mint and 
assay, 10; Sub-treasury, 9. 

Internal revenue boards are abolished. 

The Conviction of A. J. Davis.—After a trial in the 
Federal court lasting four days, A. J. Davis, who had 
been indicted for making false reports as rectifying 
gauger to the collector of internal revenue, was found 
guilty. The jury was unanimous for conviction on the 
first ballot. It is said that Davis, by collusion with dis- 
tillers, had assisted in defrauding the government out 
of $30,000 in less than four months. He had been ap- 
pointed storekeeper and gauger in March, 1901, with- 
out examination, under what was then Section 23 of rule 
6, defining exceptions from examination. He was “dis- 
continued” on February 10, 1904, but no cause for his 
removal was given. 

This adds one more to the list of persons appointed 
without examination, who have afterwards been found 
unfit for the service. 

One of the reasons for bringing the internal revenue 
service under the civil service rules was that under the 
patronage system distillers sometimes secured appoint- 
ments, and in this way very large sums were lost to the 
government in the collection of revenue. In an ad- 
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dress delivered at the first annual meeting of the Na- 


tional Civil Service Reform League in 1882, Mr. 
George William Curtis said: 


An official report of the internal revenue department some years 
since showed that one instance of the political substitution of an inex- 
perienced for an experienced officer cost the country, in a single dis- 
trict, $300,000 in the falling off of the revenue. 


Bills in Congress.—Congress adjourned much earlier 
than usual this year without having passed any laws 
affecting the civil service either one way or the other. 
The only important matters with which the League 
had to deal were, first, a clause introduced in the ex- 
ecutive appropriation bill covering into the classified 
service, with special privileges, all the so-called tem- 
porary clerks who had been employed in the War 
Department during the the war with Spain. The League 
filed a brief with the appropriation committees against 
this bill and the clause was struck out in the Senate. 
A bill was introduced by Senator Millard exempting 
from competitive examination all positions the incumb- 
ents of which had any fiduciary responsibility. A brief 
was filed against this bill with the committee on appro- 


priations and it was not reported. 
The consular bill, framed by a committee of the 


League and introduced by Representative Adams of 
Pennsylvania, was reported with slight amendments 
and placed on the calendar. Word was received from 
Mr. Harry A, Garfield, chairman of the National Com- 
mittee of Commercial Bodies, to the effect that the 
chance of passing the bill had been much increased and 
asking the co-operation of the League in an effort to 
enlist the support of the Speaker to advance it, but it 
was not advanced. The Committee of the House on 
Reform in the Civil Service had before it a large num- 
ber of bills with regard to superannuation and retire- 
ment, including a series introduced by Mr. Gillett of 
Massachusetts, most of them by request. Toward the 
close of the session one bill was reported to the House 
providing that after 1907 every clerk employed in the 
government who reached the age of 70 should be dis- 
charged from the service. This bill caused a great deal 
of newspaper comment, but it was not advanced. 

Senator Bailey of Texas.—In a discussion which 
took place in the Senate on April 15, over the appro- 
priation for forest reserve inspectors, under the sundry 
civil appropriation bill, Senator Bailey of Texas made 
quite along speech on the civil service law. We 
quote the following passage from the Congressional 
Record, as indicative of an attitude of mind which is 
rapidly passing away and is, for all pracitical purposes, 
obsolete. 


Mr, President, as far as I am concerned, I am a spoilsman, and J 
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rather delight in it. I have never yet been able to attain that intellect- 
ual etherealism that thinks it is possible to eliminate politics from 
political affairs. 

Although the man who first asserted it in this Senate chamber has 
often been traduced by the mugwumps and those of similar creed, I 
believe thoroughly in the doctrine that, ‘‘To the victor belongs the 
spoils.” If I had my way, under a Republican Administration I would 
not allow a Democratic indorsement to be filed; and if I had my way, 
under a Democratic Administration it would be useless for any Repub- 
lican to file an indorsement. . . 

We had many years of clean and successful administration before 
the dream of this civil-service fraud ever vexed the brains of Senators 
and Representatives in Congress, and we never had worse scandals 
than we have been inflicted with since it has been in force 

One term of a political nondescript satisfies any constituency in 
America, The American people are thorough-going partisans; and so 
are we partisans, because we believe the success of our party best pro- 
motes theinterest of our country 

I am not able to discriminate between the partisanship of a United 
States Senator and the partisanship of a forest-reserve agent. He is 
entitled to have his politics considered the same when he applies for an 
humble appointment as we are to have our politics considered when we 
apply for an office second only to the highest within the gift of the peo- 
ple of this great Republic. 


By this speech Senator Bailey attracted considerable 
attention. His remarks were quoted by many news- 
papers. By this speech he has raised himself into the 
small but select galaxy in which Grosvenor and Hep- 
burn shine brighest in the Federal firmament, and 
Senator Plunkitt in our New York sky. 

As we hear them to-day these remarks sound al- 
most original. But they are not, any more than are 
those of the other gentlemen mentioned. For Bailey, 
Grosvenor, Hepburn and, alas too, even Plunkitt, are but 
followers and imitators of a bolder, more radical and 
more emphatic denunciator of the civil service law, 
who, if a very respectable journal is to be believed, spoke 
his mind in Congress on June 17, 1887, nearly twenty 
years ago. 


Upon going into Committee of the Whole, the House resumed con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4974) making appropriations for the legis- 
lative, executive and judicial expenses of the Government, and Jedge 
Waxem of Wayback, obtained the floor, Mr. Blunt being in the chair. 

Mr. Waxem: I propose to amend the paragraph under consider- 
ation, by substitution; in line 733, an inch and a half from the bottom 
of the page, the word, ‘‘snivel,” instead of ‘‘ civil,” immediately 
precedin’ the word, ‘‘ Service Reform.”’ 

The Chairman: The clerk will read the paragraph as amended. 
This being done Jedge Waxem proceeded as follows :— 

Mr. Cheerman: 1 look upon the civil-service uv this great an’ grand 
country uv ours as a means uv rewardin’ the faithful, an’ any perversion 
uv it to uses uv a reformatery an’ moral charakter is goin’ contrairy to 
the sperit uv the constitution and agin political nacher. (Applause.) 

Mr. Cox: May I ask the gentleman a question ? 

Jedge Waxem: No, sit, you may not. I’m not goin’ to lend my 
assistance towards turnin’ the floor uv this House into a civil service 
examination blackboard, an’ I won’t hev no questions, nor will I answer 


What’s the use uv a man’s knowin’ all about comic suctions and 
Euclid’s Theology, an’ Butler’s Anomaly an’ that sort of thrash, if he’s 
a worker at the polls an’ fetches in the votes? (Applause.) What 
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does he keer whether Kalamazoo is in Chiny or Pattagony if he knows 
how many votes is needed to git a majority on his side? (Applause.) 
What has nachural philosophy got to do with workin’ one kind uv a 
ticket out uv a man’s hand that you don’t want him to vote, an’ workin’ 
one inas will count up on your side? (Applause.) What has matumatics 
got to do with it, further than to know how to add up your side of the 
colyum to make it bigger than the other side? (Cheers.) 

Mr. Cheerman: A Mugmump to me is the orneriest critter on 
God’s green earth. (Cheers). He’s nothin’, with the peth punched out, 
he is a busted gun, without lock, stocker bar'l He’s a steer—too lean 
for beef, too weak to work, an’ too pore for the hogs to foller him. 
He’s something Goddlemity made on an off-day out uv a job lot uv clay, 
and He didn’t hav lime, sand or hair to mix him with. (Cheers.) 


The Curley Cases.—On April 28 the Circuit Court 
of Appeals issued a stay of mandate in the case of the 
two Curleys of Boston (whose trial and conviction for 
impersonation in a Federal examination has been fol- 
lowed by GOOD GOVERNMENT) on the ground that a 
petition had been filed at Washington the day before with 
the clerk of the Supreme Court, for a writ of certiorari, 
which would be heard either on May 16 or 23. Coun- 
sel for the government hope that the cases will be con- 
sidered without delay for they beleive that the result 
will be that the two Curleys will then soon enter upon 
their respective terms of imprisonment. In the mean- 
time the Curleys are looked upon in the light of martyrs 
by their constituents. Long interviews, accompanied by 
their photographs appear inthe newspapers. They are 
spoken of as the most conspicious young politicians of 
Boston and those who keep track of them fear that, if 
they are held up much longer before the public eye, 
haloed by the sentimental feeling which certainly exists 
among a certain class of people, it would not be surprising 
to hear of their being brought forward as candidates for 
public offices higher than those they now fill, offices in 
which a better order of general intelligence, and at 
least ostensible integrity, have heretofore been consid- 
ered indispensable qualifications. 


The Civil Service Throughout the Country. 


New York City. 


Changes in Rules and Classification.—At a meeting 
held on May 5 and 6 the State Commission considered 
the changes in the classification and rules mentioned in 
detail in the last number of GOOD GOVERNMENT, and, 
in addition, resolutions received since then from the 
municipal commission embodying the following pro- 
posed changes: 

(1) A superintendent of fire alarm telegraph in the 
Fire Department; (2) an additional secretary to the 
president, Department of Health; (3) a confidential 
messenger inthe Department of Tenements; (4) the 
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secretary to the first deputy commissioner in the Depart- 
ment of Tenements; all to be in the exempt class ; (5) an 
amendment to the competitive classification so as to 
include the titles of hydrographic engineer, inspector of 
dredging and collector, ; 

Briefs were filed with the commission, in opposition 
to these proposed changes. All these matters went 
over to the June meeting. 

New York Women’s Auxiliary.— The following 
resolution was recently passed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Women’s Auxiliary : 

Resolved: That the Women’s Auxiliary to the New 
York Civil Service Reform Association desire to ex- 
press their gratification that in refusing to approve the 
resolution of the Municipal Civil Service Commission of 
the City of New York exempting from examination the 
positions of sixty Deputy Tax Commissioners, the State 
Civil Service Commission has upheld the principles of 
civil service reform, by sustaining the competitive sys- 
tem in a case where it is vigorously, but, as we believe, 
erroneously claimed that competition is both impracti- 
cable and illegal, and by thus throwing upon those who 
seek to undermine the system in this city the burden of 
proving that it is either one or the other. 

Resolved; That a copy of these resolutions be sent 
to the New York State Civil Service Commission. 


Pennsylvania. 


Twenty-third Annual Report of the Pennsylvania 
Association.—The annual meeting of the Association 
was held on April 14, when the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, George Burn- 
ham, Jr.; Vice-Presidents, J. 1. Clark Hare, J. Andrews 
Harris, Henry C. Lea, I. J. Wistar; Z7reasurer, Thomas 
S. Williams; Secretary, Robert D. Jenks; Executive 
Committee, Charles C. Binney, Charles Chauncey, 
Andrew Wright Crawford, James G. Francis, Harry B. 
French, Philip C. Garrett, George W. Guthrie, Clarence 
L. Harper, Oscar B. Hawes, Wayne MacVeagh, W. W. 
Montgomery, Jr., Charles Richardson, Alfred G Scat- 
tergood, R. Francis Wood, Stuart Wood, Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff. 

The first half of the report is printed in another 
column. The remainder will be printed in the June 
number. 


Reading, Pa. 


At a well attended meeting held on May 5, the 
Board of Trade of Reading, Pa., unanimously passed 
the following resolutions :— 


Resolved :—That the Reading Board of Trade believes that the in- 
troduction of civil service reform principles to the appointment of the 
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employees of this State and its municipalities will tend to secure more 
efficient and faithful public officials than are chosen at present. 

Resolved :— That the Reading Board of Trade advocates the 
adoption of the competitive system for the selection of public employees. 

Resolved :—Further, That the Reading Board of Trade advocates 
the passage by the next Legislature of a Civil Service Reform Act simi- 
lar in its general provisions to the Act on the same subject in the State 
of New York. 

These resolutions are the first concrete results of an 
organized effort on the part of the Pennsylvania Civil 
Service Reform Association to enlist the energies of 
commercial bodies in Pennsylvania, in an attempt to 
establish the merit system in that State, and it is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that the example of the Reading 
men will be followed by others, and that the movement 
so well begun, will spread until it becomes powerful 
enough to demand and wring from a reluctant legisla- 
ture, a proper State civil service law. 


Chicago. 


Report of Civil Service Commission.—The Ninth 
Annual Report of the Chicago Civil Service Commis- 
sion is signed by Messrs. Joseph Powell, Christian Meier 
and Joseph W. Errant, Civil Service Commissioners. 

The report states that in the month of January, 1903, 
Mr. Julian W. Mack was appointed to succeed John 
W. Ela, deceased, and in May, 1903, Mr. Joseph W. 
Errant was appointed to the commission to succeed 
Mr. Mack, who had been nominated for the bench. 

This report differs from most documents of the kind 
by its absence of perfunctoriness and by the personal 
enthusiasm with which it is evidently imbued. The 
commissioners state at the outset that they have given 
earnest study to those factors which should enter into 
an original entrance examination. They say: 

It is with this examination that the individual enters into the ser- 
vice of the city and to determine just what should be required of a 
person making application for such examination is no easy task. There 
are the questions as to the strictly educational test and the technical 
duties of the position. What educational tests shall be required for this 
or that position and what weight in the total mark shall be given to such 
educational tests? . . . All these questions have been studied by the 
commission and it has been our constant endeavor to establish, so far as 
lies in our power, the proper relations between the test to be applied and 
the work of the position for which the examination is held. 

The report proceeds to the question of promotion 
examinations and says that in this line the commission 
two years ago introduced what are known as “ efficiency 
records” to be kept for each individual in the service. 
They say they regret that the departments have not 
co-operated with the commission in keeping these re- 
cords properly, but that the necessity of keeping them 
is apparent and that for this reason an order of late 

(Continued on page 72.) 
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Mayor McClellan’s Excellent Vetoes. 


WE take pleasure in extending to the Mayor our 
congratulations on the way in which he has exercised 
the power of his veto against bills which, from a civil 
service point of view were essentially bad. 

The most important of these bills was one which came 
from the Assembly, introduced by Mr. Remsen, for the 
establishment of a retirement fund for civil employees. 
The bill had passed the Assembly before the Associ- 
ation had been able to put in any organized opposition, 
but it was met in the Senate by an exhaustive brief 
drawn by a committee of the Association, of which Mr. 
George McAneny was chairman, and in which it was 
shown that the provisions of the scheme of retirement 
were such as to make financial failure almost inevitable 
without calling for further appropriations from State 
moneys, in increasing quantities, from year to year. 

The bill, however, passed both houses and came be- 
fore the Mayor who, at the hearing required by law, 
listened to Mr. McAneny on behalf of the Association 
and to a number of representatives from other bodies of 
citizens who came to favor the bill. Not only did the 
Mayor end by disapproving this bill, but at the hearing 
he gave some hard raps to the arguments of those who 
favored it. 
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Of Mr. Edgar J. Levy, who for many years was 
Deputy Comptroller of the city, he asked, “Is not this 
paternalism run mad?” Former civil service commis- 
sioner Charles H. Knox took up the argument and said 
the very thing proposed in this bill was being done in 
London, “ Ah,” put in the Mayor quickly, “ European 
government is predicated on the principle of paternalism, 
but this government is not.” To Mr. Brownson, former 
Secretary of the Water Department, who suggested 
that this was a good way to get rid of old employees 
who, though not totally incapacitated, were yet unable 
to give the best service, the Mayor said, “ Might not 
the same thing be accomplished by abolishing the civil 
service and returning to the old method of rotation in 
office that was so dear to the hearts of some of our fore- 
fathers?” Mr. Brownson spoke of the scientific read- 
justment of salaries, to which the Mayor replied, 
“Don’t you think that this scientific readjustment, as 
far as we have seen, is in the upward direction ?” 

Another important bill was one introduced by the 
Senate Cities Committee to give the police and tire 


‘departments power to reinstate men who have been dis- 


missed from these departments respectively more than 
one year. Such reinstatement can now be made only 
by special act. This bill was opposed by the Associ- 
ation on the ground that it would be subversive of dis- 
cipline in the departments, that it would result in rota- 
tion in office and that it would be used for political 
purposes. After consultation with the police and fire 
departments the Mayor refused to accept these bills for 
the city. 

The Association did not oppose the bill providing 
for the payment of the back-salary of volunteer firemen 
in Queens county, as it does not concern itself with bills 
which deal with financial questions only and in which no 
principle of civil service isinvolved. But there were two 
other bills, one introduced by Mr. Sullivan and the other 
by Mr. DeGroot, which gave to volunteer firemen cer- 
tain privileges or preferences calculated, in the opinion 
of the Association, to undermine the efficiency of the 
service of the paid departments, which the Association 
did oppose, and both of which were vetoed by the 
Mayor. 

Those who appeared before the Mayor, whether in 
favor of or in opposition to bills, have been struck by 
his evident open-mindedness, by his willingness to listen 
to whatever arguments were presented to him, on their 
merits, and to obtain information from all sides. At 
the same time the Mayor is not the man to let pass any 
implied criticisms. On one occasion, when the oppo- 
nent of a certain bill for the reinstatement of a police- 
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man begged that the Mayor would not allow this or 
any such measure to pass without subjecting it to the 
closest scrutiny, the Mayor replied, “You may be 
assured, sir, that every di// that goes through my hands 
receives the closest scrutiny.” 

And it must be said that the Mayor has made good 
this assertion. The two or three bills which were 
opposed by the Association and approved by him, were 
for the relief of individuals, and relatively of minor im- 
portance. In all the larger measures, the Mayor has 
stood by the spirit of civil service reform and has up- 
held the integrity of the service. 


Districting the Federal Service. 


THE organization of the United States Civil Service 
Commission provides for a central commission of three 
members, chief examiner, secretary, and local boards of 
examiners selected from among Federal officials so lo- 
cated as to make it reasonably convenient and inexpen- 
sive for applicants to attend before them. These boards 
of examiners have been established in all the cities 
where there is free-delivery service ; that is, in 1107 
post-offices. Boards have also been created at 95 cus- 
tom houses, and in connection with other branches of 
the Federal service throughout the country such as 
the Engineer Department, Ordnance, Light House, 
Mint and Assay, Sub-Treasury and Internal Revenue 
Services. There are about 3500 members of these 
local boards. With the growth of the number of classi- 
fied offices it has become more difficult for the Commis- 
sion to exercise supervision over them, owing to its 
limited force and appropriation for traveling expenses. 
The examiners receive no extra compensation for their 
work as examiners, their work for the Commission 
being merely incidental to their other duties. It has 
been found inconvenient, especially at the large offices, 
to find employees who could give the necessary time 
to the work. Accordingly, in several cities where 
there were classified offices for more than one branch of 
the service, as for instance in the postal, customs and 
internal revenue, the local boards have been combined 
so that one board would do the work of several. At 
Boston, Philadelphia, and San Francisco, during several 
years past, the local boards in the surrounding territory 
have been discontinued and their work merged in the 
one board in each of these cities, thus making it pos- 
sible to carry on a large part of the examining work for 
these districts from one central point. Under this plan 
there is a secretary who gives all his time to the work of 
the examinations in the entire Federal service in his dis- 
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trict. This system of organizing the work of the exam- 
inations throughout the country is now being rapidly 
extended. Commissioner Cooley is taking a special 
interest in this matter and has himself visited most 
of the large cities throughout the country arranging for 
the consolidations. All the work for New England, for 
example, (comprising 131 offices) with the exception 
of five counties, is carried on at Boston, and the secre- 
tary at New York supervises the classified offices (com- 
prising 141) within a radius of fifty miles of that city. 
The secretary at Philadelphia, in like manner, has juris- 
diction over a large part of the States of New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, and all of the State of Delaware, this 
jurisdiction extending over 154 offices. 

The officials at a distance, in making their appoint- 
ments, to save the trouble and delay of communicating 
directly with the Commission at Washington, in most 
matters deal directly with the local representative. 
The Commission thus secures closer supervision with 
greater dispatch in the work, and a more effective ad- 
ministration of the law and rules. A good deal of 
economy is secured in greatly reducing the number of 
boards of examiners and having fewer persons to 
instruct. This concentration of the work materially 
lessens the work of the Commission at Washington and 
of the offices at which boards are discontinued. 

By dividing the country into thirteen districts, as is 
proposed, and having a trained examiner in charge of 
each headquarters, it will be possible to secure greater 
coherence, authority, uniformity, and assurance of free- 
dom from partiality or influence which are vital to the 
system. With so many boards of examiners as there 
have been heretofore, it has been imposible to secure 
uniformity and accuracy in the examinations with con- 
fidence in the results, with freedom from complication, 
and lessening of responsibility. The Commission at 
Washington remains the central organizing and direct- 
ing body, keeping strict supervision over ‘the work of 
the local secretaries in the districts. The examination 
questions will continue to be prepared and marked at 
Washington, and there, too, all certifications and ap- 
pointments to local offices will be checked. 

The cities in which these district boards are estab- 
lished will form centers of influence, tending to promote 
public interest in the reform movement. The prac- 
tical workings of the competitive system are there 
illustrated, and information may be had respecting the 
exercise of the appointing power. The spoils system 
was fostered by the secrecy in which appointments were 
shrouded. There will now be one place in each district 
where the entire procedure relating to appointments 
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will be open to the public. The publicity attending the 
examinations and appointments, under the competitive 
system, will eliminate the old abuses. The prevalent 
misconceptions respecting the scholastic nature of the 
examinations should be dissipated by promoting public 
interest in them. Individuals and reform clubs in these 
localities will have an opportunity of seeing the practical 
nature of the examinations, and that they are conducted 
honestly and without partisanship. Such public inter- 
est in the examinations will aid the Commission in 
looking after the work of the boards. The watchfulness 
and criticism of citizens will be helpful in making the 
work of the examinations effective in guarding against 
laxity and possible violations of the rules. The co-op- 
eration of citizens will give sympathy, moral support 
and counsel in resisting pressure for evasions and ex- 
ceptions in behalf of individual applicants. The secre- 
taries of the new districts are being chosen with a 
special regard to their qualifications in dealing with the 
public, and adequately representing the aims of the 
Commission. The public will at all times be cordially 
welcomed in the work, and the fullest inspection solicited. 
By doing more of the work in the localities where 
the appointments are to be made, the people in those 
localities will be familiarized with the actual operation 
of the system, and have an opportunity to observe the 
intregrity of its administration. In no other way can 
information regarding the examinations be so effectively 
spread, and object lessons afforded than by thus bringing 
the system home to the people. Where citizens repre- 
senting any party shall visit the examinations and 
observe the manner in which they are conducted, the 
Commission would be favored in learning their impres- 
sions and whether they regard the system as giving 
adequate results. 





COLONEL SILAS W. Burt, whose article on Appli- 
cation of the Merit System to the Higher Positions in the 
Service appears in another column, was one of the first 
Civil Service Commissioners of the State of New York. 

During his long career as a civil service retormer, he 
has frequently had occasion to defend the merit system 
against adverse criticism, and he has felt, for a long 
time, that one of the points in which that system, as 
applied in this county, was justly open to criticism, lay 
in its failure to solve the problem of its application to 
the higher offices. 

In this article Col. Burt presents certain ideas, that 
have for several years been shaping themselves in his 
mind, and in now presenting them he gives them not 
as a completed system, but rather as suggestions 
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which it is to be hoped will stimulate a discussion that 
may eventually lead to the satisfactory solution of the 
difficult problem involved. 


MONTHLY BULLETIN 


(Continued from page 69.) 


date has been issued calling upon the departments to 
conform with the regulations in this matter. 
The report proceeds: 


It is gratifying to note here the word which comes from almost 
every bureau in the city service that the result of an established civil 
service system has been to greatly improve the esprit de corps of the 
force. It must never be forgotten that we are only a few years away 
from the old condition of insecurity in position and of the feeling that 
political pull is necessary in order to keep a position. 


Under the Chicago law the civil service commis- 
sioners are members of various trial boards. For exam- 
ple the trial board of the fire department is made up of 
the fire marshals and the secretary of the commission ; 
the trial board for the police department is made up of 
two civil service commissioners and one police inspector. 
The report states that during the middle of the year 
1903 a great wave of activity swept through the var- 
ious departments of the city government and as a 
result many charges were brought before the com- 
mission. The Commissioners say that these trials have 
made the commission almost a continuous trial body, 
necessitating frequent night sessions in addition to the 
sessions held in the day time. The activity began in 
the various city hall departments, but spread to the 
police department and only after several months of 
continuous work did the commission clear its calendar. 

The courts have held that the findings of the civil 
service commission, or its auxiliary trial boards, when 
approved by the commission, are final, unless the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction is raised. For this reason the com- 
missioners have felt that it was necessary to give every 
person against whom charges are brought full oppor- 
tunity to defend himself. They say: 


We have been anxious to let him (the person charged ) feel that he 
had had such a fair hearing as the law guarantees. It is not a small 
matter to take away from a man his position, especially when he may 
have held that position for many years and has reached a point of life 
when it is difficult for him to adjust himself to new conditions. Our 
sympathies have often been deeply stirred. 


The commission asks for $5000 in addition to the 
appropriation received last year. The report concludes: 


There is now practically no friction in the administration of the 
civil service law. We are happily in touch with the heads of all city 
departments. They are evidently taking as much pride in the proper 
enforcement of its measures as the commission. We take this oppor- 
tunity to thank them, through you, for the kindly assistance they have 
rendered us in obtaining this pleasing result. 
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Kansas City, Mo. 


Civil Service Work of the Civic League.— Before 
the last election at Kansas City, which included the 
offices of mayor, treasurer, auditor, police judge, city 
attorney, president of the upper house, 
bers of the upper house and fourteen members 
of the house, the Civic League addressed 
a circular letter to all delegates to the democratic and 
republican conventions, urging them to adopt civil ser- 
vice planks in their respective platforms and to nomin- 
ate only such men as were known to be favorable to 
civil service reform. The result was that each one of 
the four leading platforms before the people contained 
strong civil service planks. 

After the convention, the Civic League addressed a 
circular to all aldermanic candidates and to the three 
candidates for mayor, asking them to go on record in 
writing for or against civil service laws. 

A few candidates did not answer at all, others were 
evasive, but most of them replied. The republican 
ticket was elected with a few exceptions. Of the candi- 
dates elected, 17 had expressed themselves as being in 
favor of civil service reform. 


six mem- 


lower 


San Francisco, Cal, 


Further Attacks upon the Civil Service Law.—A new 
attack was made last month upon the civil service law 
under conditions which make it seem likely that other 
such attacks may be expected in the near future. 

In the office of the election commissioners, seven 
Deputy Registrars have been appointed without exam- 
ination and without being taken from any eligible lists. 
The Merchants’ Association filed a protest with the 
civil service commission calling attention to the fact 
that the Registrar had appointed certain deputies with- 
out the consent of, or notice to the commission. They 
pointed out that the classification contains places for 
deputies for the election commission and that hitherto 
appointments had been made from the lists of deputies, 
though the charter itself does not provide for any deputy 
registrars and only provides for a registrar and such 
clerical assistants as may be necessary. For these and 
other reasons they formally protested against the action 
of the Registrar. 

Mr. A. G. Wright, for the Merchants’ Association, 
appeared before the civil service commission and argued 
in support of the position taken by the Association in 
their letter. The commission unanimously disapproved 
of the appointments and notified the Registrar that the 
list of deputies was not exhausted and that when it 
should be exhausted such appointments must be made 
from the civil service list of ordinary clerks. 
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The suit of the Association to restrain the Auditor 
from approving the claims for salaries of employees of 
the Board of Health, appointed without regard to the 
civil service law, is still pending. Mr. John E. Quinn, 
in whose name the suit was brought, was granted a 
temporary injunction which for the time being ties the 
hands of the Board of Health. 


Notices. 


Annual Dinner and Meeting of the New York Civil Service 
Reform Association. 


The Civil Service Reform Association will this year 
have a dinner, in which ladies are expected to partici- 
pate, in connection with its annual meeting, at the Hotel 
Manhattan, Madison Avenue and Forty-second Street, 
on Wednesday, May 18th. 

The meeting will be held at seven o'clock, and will 
be followed by the dinner at a quarter before eight. 
Hon. Carl Schurz will preside, and among the speakers 
will be Hon. William Travers Jerome, Hon. Edward M, 
Shepard and Dr. William H. Maxwell. 

Only members of the Association and of the Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary will receive invitations, but they are at 
liberty to bring guests, for whom tickets may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary. 

Tickets to the dinner will be $2.50 each. Checks 
should be made payable to A. S. Frissell, Treasurer. 


The Women's Auxiliary to the New York Civil Service 
Reform Association 


Two civil service reform meetings will be held in 
St. Louis in connection with the meeting of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in May. One session 
will be in the Odeon, on Monday, May 23d, at 10.30, 
A. M., the other in the Masonic Building, on Tuesday, 
May 24th, at 10.30 A. M. 

Through our membership in the New York State 
Federation reduced rates can be had on a special train 
to leave New York on May 14th, via the New York 
Central Railroad. Detailed information regarding rail- 
road rates, etc., can be obtained from Miss Mary G. 
Hay, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

ANNA E. H. MEVER, 
Secretary. 





Announcement. 


Sixth Annual Competition of the Women’s Aux. 
iliary to the New York Civil Service 
Reform Association. 


The Women’s Auxiliary to the New York Civil 
Service Reform Association offers seven prizes, one of 
$50, one of $40, and five of $25 each, to women who are 
members of clubs in the State Federations belonging to 
the General Federation and to members of clubs in the 
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General Federation in States where no State Federation 
exists for seven essays on: 

The Merit System as a Business Factor in Public 
Administration 

The essays will be submitted for judgement toa 
committee of three composed of the following persons: 
Hon. Carl Schurz,of New York; Mr. Edward Cary, of 
Brooklyn; Mr. Henry W. Farnam, of New Haven, or of 
others equally competent. 

The seven essays which are judged by them to be 
the best will become the property of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary, to be used in the furtherance of the cause of 
Civil Service Reform. 

CONDITIONS LIMITING THE COMPETITION, 

1. Essays must contain not more than 4,000 or less 
than 2,000 words. 

2. Each essay must bear the endorsement of the 
President of the club of which the competitor is a mem- 
ber. 

3. The competition will close on December 31, 1904. 

4. All essays must be legibly written or typwritten 
on one side of the paper, on numbered pages. The 
name and address of the writer must be written twice, 
once at the beginning and again at the end of the essay. 

5. The essays must be sent to Miss Anna E. H. 
Meyer, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 

6. The return of unsuccessful essays is not guaran- 
teed unless the postage is prepaid. 

7 The Auxiliary reserves for itself the right of with- 
drawing this offer or any part thereof if enough cred- 
itable essays are not sent in before December 31, 1904. 

For the guidance of the competitor the following 
lines of thought are suggested : 

The points of similiarty between the system which 
the civil service laws seek to establish and the custom- 
ary system of private employment. 

The practical results in increased efficiency and 
economy, and more systematic organization, wherever 
the merit principle is honestly and intelligently applied 
— illustrated, if practicable, by an account of the act- 
ual working of the law in some public department or 
institution visited by the competitor. 

The danger in extending municipal ownership and 
operation of street railways, gas and water works before 
the merit system is more firmly grounded. 

The need of electing to responsible legislative and 
executive offices men who believe in the civil service 
law and inthe farthest practicable extension of its 
principles. 


How They Love the Veteran! 


How bitterly and vindictively some congressmen 
oppose the merit system and all pertaining to it, is illus- 
trated in their speeches from time to time. Usually 
this kind of member is very eloquent about the flag and 
the old soldier. Ina talk with an appointing officer at 
Washington, the other day, “ Lincoln,” the Washington 
correspondent of the Boston Zranscript, learned as be- 
low related how there can be sometimes a wide differ- 
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ence between the professional patriotism and the actual 
practice. The official spoken of is a civil-service reformer 
on principle, a believer in the present merit system, but 
with sympathies which are always strongly stirred by 
stories of need, especially among the old soldiers of the 
Union. He was visited one morning in his office by a 
prominent congressman, who pleaded earnestly and with 
tears in his voice, that some vacancy might be found or 
created for a poor veteran who had sacrificed his business 
prospects, deranged his health, and won several scars 
of honor by fighting through the whole four years of the 
Civil War. He was assured that for the monent there 
was no place into which the soldier could be put, most 
of the minor positions being under the civil service 
rules and the better ones being already satisfactorily 
filled. The mention of the word “civil service” seemed 
to throw the visitor into a violent rage, and with much 
fiery gesticulation he burst into a diatribe of denuncia- 
tion aimed at the civil service law, the rules, the com- 
mission and everything and everybody connected with 
this “ undemocratic, un-American system, which pam- 
pers the young college graduate but slams the door in 
the face of the old hero who risked his all for the flag ! ” 

The chief, who had been much moved by the appeal 
for the soldier candidate, was as pleased as possible when, 
a few days later, a vacancy suddenly did occur in his 
office. He at once sat down and wrote to the congress- 
man: “TI have a place vacant now. Send me a man 
and I will put him to work.” 

Bright and early the next morning the congressman’s 
man appeared. He was not a scarred and grizzled vet- 
eran, however, but the congressman’s own son, barely 
twenty-one years of age!—Czty and State. 


_ 





Application of the Merit System to the Higher 
Positions in the Service. 


BY SILAS W. BURT. 


While many of the higher positions in the civil service 
may be satisfactorily filled by promotion of the most fit 
of those in the lower positions, there are others where a 
larger range of selection would be beneficial to the pub- 
lic interests. These are positions where particular train- 
ing and reputable success in private business, rare ex- 
perience, or special studies are the essential preparation 
for the duties, which are of a high character. A man 
who had entered the low grades of position in the ser- 
vice by successful competition, might be promoted with 
advantage up to the grade immediately below the class 
of position under consideration and yet be unfit to be 
promoted to any of these. There is no doubt but that 
entrance to the service at low grade fails to attract those, 
who, conscious of their ability, disdain the common-place 
duties of those grades and the slow progress of promo- 
tion ; and when by cause of pressing temporary neces- 
sity they do enter by successful competition, do so with 
the purpose of escape from it whenever an opening into 
congenial private employment presents itself and thus 
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are out of the line of advancement to the positions re- 
quiring special ability. On the other hand many of the 
less ambitious men who enter the service as a livelihood, 
dissociate themselves from all private business matters, 
and, content to follow the dry traditions of the service, 
as they ascend more or less slowly, lose or impair their 
faculty of initiative, if they ever had it, as well as their 
intelligent and active interest in official concerns not im- 
mediately in contact with their daily work. They are 
thus at a disadvantage when confronted by new con- 
ditions and methods with which they are not conver- 
sant, either by education, experience or close observa- 
tion. If promoted beyond the confines of clerical 
routine these worthy, but more or less hide-bound func- 
tionaries, may encounter duties not within the purview 
of their previous service, and for the appreciation and 
discharge of which their temperament, capacity or age 
may incapacitate them. These strictures are intended 
to be general, since there are in this class of officials 
exceptional ones, who by original ability, education or 
special study of official concerns, beyond the limits of 
their alloted tasks during their service, are qualified to 
meet new and more important conditions, and a plan 
must be devised whereby these may compete for the 
higher positions, while at the same time providing ma- 
terial for selection should they fail to reach the imposed 
standard of qualification. 

In the British subordinate civil service there are a 
“ Lower Division” and a “‘ Higher Division” which are 
treated as entirely distinct and integral; the competitive 
entrance to each being original ; and a somewhat similar 
separation obtains in the civil service of other European 
nations organized on modern principles. The Higher 
Division in the British service ‘is expected to attract 
men of a liberal education who would otherwise go into 
the open professions.” Such a separation of the civil 
service is neither practicable nor desirable in this coun- 
try and all these higher and more attractive positions 
should be open here not only to those who have re- 
ceived a liberal education, but also to all others who are 
qualified by experience, in or out of the service, supple- 
mented by such original capacity and acquired knowl- 
edge as each may possess. 

The disadvantages of confining selections for the 
higher positions through promotion and the alternative 
recourse of making such positions exempt from com- 
petitive examination, can be met by a project in no 
sense repugnant to the basic principles of the merit 
system. 

In each department, bureau or office there should 
be ascertained the line of demarcation between the 
grades of positions wherein past experience in the de- 
partment, etc., is the sole or main qualification and those 
in which new or superior attainments are demanded, 
and for future brevity of expression this line of demar- 
cation may be taken as dividing the service, classified as 
competitive, into the Lower Division and the Higher Di- 
vision. The appointments to the latter should be made 
under the civil service rules by selections from an eligible 
list of those competing in an examination open to all 
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those, in the department, etc., where the vacancy occurs, 
who are in the highest grade of the Lower Division and 
also to those in the same grade in other departments, 
etc., or wholly outside the service, who can show that 
they have undergone a previous training, public or 
private, or such general and technical education, supple- 
mented by subsequent practical experience as would in- 
dicate qualifications for the position sought. In some 
cases those in the service, not only in the highest grade, 
but also those in the next one or two lower ones, might 
be admitted to such an examination with advantage. 

The scope of these examinations, so far as the writ- 
ten part is concerned, should be confined to matters 
touching the business transacted in the department, 
etc., and the discharge of its official funcions ; and the 
unwritten part should comprehend a relative estimate 
of the individual personal characteristics and experience 
of the respective competitors. The questions regarding 
the organization of the office and its general functions 
would naturally be those familiar to the promotion ele- 
ment in these examinations, but the facts are such as 
could be ascertained by any outsider who had the abil- 
ity to make proper inquiries. On the other hand, as re- 
gards questions relating to the special and distinctive 
duties of the vacant position, the inside competitors 
would have no advantage unless they had sedulously 
cultivated their opportunities and made a thorough and 
intelligent study of the situation and its needs, while 
they were occupying positions in the Lower Division, 
and this zeal to learn would be in itself a trait both 
creditable and useful in any position in the office. 

The discharge of the duties in the Higher Division 
would demand in most places executive ability ofa high 
quality, particularly if its exercise were to extend over 
a department, or several divisions of it. The ability to 
deal with the public is often a prime qualification, re- 
quiring not only a general acquaintance with the busi- 
ness of the department and its relations to the public, 
but also tact, discretion, courtesy, a knowledge of men 
in the mass, the value of all being enhanced by what is 
termed personal address. These qualities could not be 
relatively estimated by the examiners, but by the ap- 
pointing officer, in a personal examination of those 
standing highest on the eligible list. These personal 
qualifications would be valuable in cases involving the 
relations of the department with other departments and 
high officials, legislative officers and bodies, and should 
be accompanied by a knowledge of the interrelations of 
these. In some instances there may be required a con- 
versance with special branches of knowledge, as law, 
civil and international, foreign languages, science, or in 
fact a multitude of subjects. 

The inauguration of such a plan in any civil service, 
and particularly in that of the United States, to which it 
is specially applicable, would require careful and prob- 
ably prolonged antecedent preparation. The establish- 
ment in each department of the line where promotion 
as the sole recourse in appointment might be qualified 
by the admission of those without the service as com- 
petitors, would necessitate ample inquiry and mature 
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consideration. This line would not be level in all offices, 
nor could it be struck upon any basis or theory of official 
compensation. There might be a connected series of 
positions in an office wherein up to the highest of them 
experience would be a sufficient training, while other 
superior positions in the same office might require some- 
thing more. This would suggest the segregation of the 
positions in the Higher Division into two sub-divisions, 
one comprising the positions to be filled solely by pro- 
motion from the Lower Division and the other those 
positions requiring more or broader qualifications and 
therefore an enlarged area for the selection of appointees. 
Then would ensue the determination of the scope of ex- 
amination for each position, since it is improbable that 
any two or more would be so far similar that one ex- 
amination would satisfy the requirements of all. These 
preparations might seem to involve much care and labor, 
but a reference to the British civil service regulations 
will show hundreds of different schemes of examination, 
though of course the greater part of them apply to the 
Lower Division. As vacancies in the Higher Division 
would only occur at intervals, the preparations for each 
scheme could await the contingency. 

While seniority in service is in itself not a prime 
essential in advancement, it should be given some weight 
and those in the Lower Division entering the examin- 
ations herein contemplated should have an addition of 
a point or so to their general average standing in such 
examinations, given for seniority and approved past 
service. 

The plan here proposed would satisfy the criticisms 
of those who hold that all positions that are not merely 
clerical and routine should not necessarily be filled from 
the class that discharges such narrow subservient duties, 
since the general presumption is that mere fidelity and 
capacity in such duties are not guaranties of ability to 
discharge more important functions, administrative, 
semi-judicial or otherwise differentiated from those that 
are merely clerical. These critics insist that this class 
of positions should be exempt from competition, which 
course would leave their incumbents liable to arbitrary 
removal, particularly after a change in the Presidency or 
the succession of new chief executive officers. This is 
to make such places mere spoils and subject to a “clean 
sweep” at every partisan or personal change in the ad- 
ministration of the government or department; and 
such a sweep would be specially injurious to the public 
interests since it would drive out the most valuable class 
of experienced subordinate officials. It would be an un- 
necessary surrender of a most important part of the 
proper domain of the merit system and encourage the 
constant and insidious assaults upon it by plausible pre- 
texts that competition fails to meet the conditions of ap- 
pointment to certain classes of position. It is the exper- 
ience of the writer that every concession of an exempt 
place breeds a strenuous pressure for many more. It 
should be the firm contention of the friends of the system 
that competitive methods, when intelligently and faith- 
fully applied, will satisfy all the needs of the civil service, 
so far as entrance to it are concerned, though such 
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application must be progressive, and in some cases 
must await the time and means necessary to accomplish- 
ment. 

One of the earliest arguments against the applica- 
tion of competition beyond the field of mere clerical 
duties was the assertion that competent persons would 
not submit to an examination and it was particularly 
urged that this would deter those well versed in scientific 
or highly technical subjects from entering one. Exper- 
ience, however, has shown this contention to be baseless; 
the eminent specialists in such subjects generally de- 
cline because of the much higher remuneration in private 
business or because they are loth to surrender the abso- 
lute freedom of uninterrupted original research; but 
there has been no lack of competent competitors in the 
many examinations for such positions in the United 
States service, and it is to that service that the consider- 
ations and suggestions herein advanced are mainly per- 
tinent. 

The positions in the Higher Division that are neither 
scientific nor technical present many attractions to men 
of ability and character, irrespective of the item of com- 
pensation; they deal with the larger matters of adminis- 
tration and a direct official concern in these appeals to 
the ambition of able and patriotic men. There is a 
public and social distinction in such participation in the 
public service that has its weight. While providing only 
a moderate compensation, it offers a chance of such a 
career as would be grateful to many men of capacity 
and integrity and there can be no doubt but that suf- 
ficient of these would respond to the opportunity. 


Twenty-third Annual Report of the Executive 
Committee of the Civil Service Reform 
Association of Pennsylvania. 





PHILADELPHIA, April 14, 1904. 


To the Members of the Civil Service Reform Association of 
Pennsylvania : 


Your Executive Committee herewith submits its re- 
port for the year ending March 31, 1904. At the last 
annual meeting, held April 16, 1903, an address 
entitled ‘‘ Some Essential Features of Civil Service Re- 
form,” was made by Hon. William Dudley Foulke, then 
member of the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

Your Executive Committee met for organization on 
May 7, 1903. R. Francis Wood, Esq., was elected 
Chairman. In November, 1903, Mr. Andrew Wright 
Crawford was elected a member of your Executive 
Committee vice Dr. John B. Roberts, resigned, owing 
to the pressure of professional duties. In March, 1904, 
Hon. John Field presented his resignation as President of 
your Association, and asked that it should be accepted 
at once, as he found it necessary to withdraw from all 
public activites. This resignation was accepted with 
very great regret. Your Committee takes this opportunity 
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to express its sincere appreciation of the great and con- 
stant service rendered by Mr. Field to the cause of Civil 
Service Reform, not only while he was President of your 
Association but also at many other times. 


THE UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


During the past year the personnel of the United 
States Civil Service Commission has completely changed. 
At the time of your last meeting one vacancy already 
existed. Hon. William Dudley Foulke felt compelled 
to resign in June owing to ill health and Hon. John R. 
Procter died in December. During Mr. Foulke’s ser- 
vice on the Commission he did much to advance the 
cause of the merit system and his resignation was a 
source of great regret to all those who possessed an in- 
timate knowledge of the excellent results he was 
securing. 

Mr. Procter had at the time of his death com- 
pleted ten years of service on the Commission. He 
was originally appointed by President Cleveland on the 
recommendation of Mr. Roosevelt. So valuable were 
his services to the Nation that it seems only proper to 
publish here the following minute, which was adopted 
by your Committee at its meeting on December 18, 
1903. 

‘* Resolved, That this Association desires to express its sincere sor- 


row in the death of John R. Procter, late President of the United States 
Civil Service Commission. 


‘* Resolved, That this Association desires to record and to express 
its deep appreciation of the great and lasting value of the service ren- 
dered in a truly patriotic spirit by Mr. Procter to his country. No one 
can contemplate the work undertaken and the results achieved by the 
Commission during the last ten years without realizing that a very large 
measure of its success has been due to the intense devotion to his work, 
the strong determination to secure the advancement of the cause of Civil 
Service Reform, the courageous disposition and unfailing tact of its late 
President. 


‘* Resolved, Further, that this Association desires to formally ex- 
press to Mrs. Procter its profound sympathy with her in her sorrow ; 
and to the United States Civil Service Commission its appreciation of 
the great loss suffered not only by the Commission, but also by the en- 
tire country in the death of Mr. Procter. 

During the past year President Roosevelt has filled 
the three vacant positions on the Commission by the 
appointment of Hon. Alford W. Cooley, of New York ; 
Hon. Henry F. Greene, of Minnesota; and Hon. John 
C. Black, of Michigan. 


THE EFFICIENCY OF EMPLOYEES APPOINTED UNDER THE 
MERIT SYSTEM. 


The higher offrcers in the United States service are 
rapidly being forced to the conclusion that the adop- 
tion of the principles of the merit system to the selection 
of clerks and other employees is producing a more 
efficient force than was secured under the spoils system 
of making appointments. The result of this greater 
efficiency of the individual is, of course, a great increase 
in the economy of administration of the work of the 
offices. For example, the chief of the United States 
Weather Bureau says in his last report: 

‘Tt is a pleasure to report that both the letter and the spirit of the 
civil service law and regulations have been fully complied with in the 


Weather Bureau, strict adherence to which has not only facilitated the 
transaction of business, but has produced a marked and steady improve- 
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ment in the discipline and efficiency of this branch of the public service. 
It is rare to-day that any Weather Bureau employee seeks advancement 
by irregular methods, and this is due to the fact that it is well known to 
all connected with the Bureau that advancement may be secured solely 
through merit and efficiency. 


‘* Close attention has been given all rules of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, as promulgated from time to time, and I am able to report that 
there is no case in the Bureau of an unclassified employee performing 
duties that should be done by a classified employee. By reference 
to the foregoing tabular statement it will be noted that of 675 commis- 
sioned employees but 34 are unclassified. It is a significant fact that 
under the operations of a merit system that covers every employee in the 
Weather Bureau, the working force in its central office has actually de- 
creased, while the volume of business has increased at least 20 per cent. 
In 1895 there were employed in the Weather Bureau at Washington 198 


employees ; on July 1, 1903, the number was 180, or a decrease of 18 in 
the working force.” 


POSTAL FRAUDS. 


It is impossible, owing to lack of space, to attempt 
to enter into the subject of the scandalous condition dis- 
closed during the past year in certain departments of 
the postal service. The subject, in so far as it relates 
to the question of the effect of the adoption of the com- 
petitive or merit system of making appointments, is 
commented upon as follows in. the Twentieth Annual 
Report of the United States Civil Service Commission : 

‘* As a result of the investigation into the conduct of business in 
the Post Office Department, made under the supervision of the Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General, a number of officers and employees of 
that Department have been indicted. An inspection of the Commission’s 
records shows that none of those indicted entered the service through 
competive examination. This should be gratifying to the advocates of 
the merit system, who hold that employees secured through fair, open 
competition are more likely to have a greater degree of integrity, as well 
as efficiency, than employees appointed under the patronage system. 
The one class of employees expect promotions only upon merit and 
look forward to a career in the public service, while the other class, ap- 
pointed through favor, usually employ the same means in securing pro- 
motions and important assignments, and thus regarding their positions 
from the selfish standpoint of personal gain, they cannot have the same 


interest in their work or the success of the service as those appointed 
upon merit,” 


THE OBSERVANCE OF THE LAW, 
The Federal Service. 


In general the provisions of the Federal Civil Service 
Law have apparently been well observed both in Wash- 
ington and throughout the country, but in the city of 
Philadelphia in certain Federal offices there has existed 
during the past year a marked tendency to evade, if 
not to actually disregard, the laws and rules. This is 
notably the case in the post office. These cases will be 
described in detail in the latter part of this report. 


THE STATE SERVICE. 


No State Civil Service Law exists. It is evident 
that your Association must convince the people at large, 
as well as the members of the Pennsylvania Legislature, 
that the former are entitled to demand of the latter that 
appointments to those positions in the public service of 
the State and its municipalities where the duties are 
purely administrative and are not concerned with the 
decision of general questions of policy shall be made in 
accordance with business principles and not distributed 
as rewards to political schemers. This campaign of 
education is receiving the constant attention of your 
executive officers. 

Your Committee on Legislation has prepared a 
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draft of an ‘‘ Act to regulate and improve the Civil Ser- 
vice of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania.” This pro- 
posed bill provides for the appointment of a State Civil 
Service Commission and the establishment of the 
“ Competitive System ” for selecting subordinate officials 
in the service of the State and its principal cities. It 
follows very closely the New York act, which has 
proved very successful in actual operation. Copies may 
be obtained at the office of the Association. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE IN THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


While Mr. Ashbridge was Mayor the administration 
of the Civil Service Bureau was shrouded in mystery. 
Whether or not the examinations were fairly conducted 
and the papers impartially rated cannot be proved, but 
at any rate, the public believed that no candidate—no 
matter how high his mark—could secure an appoint- 
ment unless he possessed great political influence. 

The City Charter provides that the appointment of 
“all officers, clerks and employees,” with certain excep- 
tions, shall be made in pursuance “ of rules and regu- 
lations providing for the ascertainment of the compara- 
tive fitness of all applicants for appointment or promo- 
tion, by a systematic, open and competitive examin- 
ation of such applicants.” 

In March, 1903, your Executive Committee asked 
Mayor-elect Weaver’s attention to the importance of 
giving his personal attention to the administration of 
the civil service provisions in the City Charter. Sub- 
sequently, at the invitation of Mayor Weaver, a Com- 


mittee of this Association waited on him on June 1, 1903, 
and presented a letter, dated May 13th, making ceitain 
suggestions with regard to the rules and other matters 
connected with the city examinations. 

Since that conference your Committee has had con- 


siderable correspondence with the Mayor. Much valu- 
able information has been secured. The first tangible 
result of the efforts of your Committee was the Mayor’s 
decision, made in February, 1904, to admit representa- 
tives of your Association to the Municipal Civil Service 
Examinations. It is hoped that this means that in the 
future the conduct of the civil service examinations will 
no longer be veiled in secrecy. 

Your Committee views with approbation the Mayor’s 
letter of March 19, 1904, prohibiting the coercion to 
political action of city employees by their official super- 
iors. This order, if vigorously enforced, will do much 
to put an end to the use of the power of officials to dis- 
cipline subordinates as a means of compelling their 
obedience to party leaders. It is the first step in the 
right direction and merits the approval of Mayor 
Weaver’s fellow citizens. 


IMPORTANT CASES OF THE YEAR, 


In order to give the members of the Association 
and others a clear conception of the exact nature of the 
work carried on by the Executive Committee, it seems 
wise to state succintly the essential facts and the final 
results of the most important cases dealt with during 
the year, 
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TNE UNITED STATES MINT AT PHILADELPHIA. 


Mr. John H. Landis, Superintendent of the United 
States Mint at Philadelphia, has several times during 
the past year violated the civil service rules. In March, 
1903, it was discovered that a large numbér of laborers 
appointed without examination were being improperly 
employed on classified work. This practice, which is 
clearly prohibited, was apparently being used as a 
means of securing positions for personal or political 
friends of the appointing officer. This violation of the 
rules was laid before the Civil Service Commission, 
which investigated the case very thoroughly. The Com- 
mission directed Mr. Landis that such violations of the 
law would not be tolerated and that the laborers em- 
ployed improperly on classified work must be at once 
assigned to proper duties or else discharged. It is now 
officially reported that suitable action has been taken in 
every case, and thus one more attempt to violate 
the civil service rules has been exposed and its aims 
frustrated. 

An investigation of alleged illegal removals by Su- 
perintendent Landis disclosed even more serious viola- 
tions of the civil service rules. About December 2, 
1902, four watchmen, a// Democrats. were removed 
from their positions at the Mint because of alleged ne- 
cessity for reducing the force. The next day szx un- 
classified laborers, appointed of course, without 
examination, were assigned to watch instead of the 
classified men who had been removed, and against 
whom no charges of any nature had been preferred. 
Curiously enough these s¢x men, by some rare coinci- 
dence, were a// Republicans. The Beneficial Associ- 
ation, to which the watchmen belonged, retained Hon. 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff to represent them, and he 
presented a vigorous demand for their reinstatement. 
In the meantime another classified employee had been 
removed under somewhat similar circumstances and 
your Committee decided to press his claim as a test case 
to a final conclusion. This man, Francis P. Rodden, by 
name, had been employed as a roller for a number of 
years, and was apparently a very efficient workman. He 
was removed March 20, 1903, because of the alleged 
necessity of reducing the force. Rodden was a Demo- 
crat. His place was at once filled by the assignment to 
his duties of Stephen Frisby, a prominent Seventh Ward 
Republican politician, who was employed as an unclassi- 
fied laborer. Obviously this change did not result in a 
net reduction in the force. Upon a later request by 
Mr. Woodruff for the true reason of Rodden’s dismissal, 
the Superintendent stated that he had been removed for 
insubordination. Of this charge Rodden had not had 
the notice and the opportunity to reply provided for 
under the civil service rules. It was clear that Rodden 
had been at least unjustly treated, and apparently he 
had been discriminated against for purely political 
reasons. 

Upon the joint request of Mr. Woodruff and your 
Association the facts of these cases were thoroughly in- 
vestigated by Civil Service Commissioners Foulke and 
Cooley. Their reports were laid before President 
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Roosevelt, who summoned Mr. Landis to Washington, 
directed him at once to reinstate the five Democratic 
employees, who had been improperly removed, and 
warned him in the plainest language that no further 
violations of the civil service law would be tolerated. 
This vigorous and courageous action on the part of the 
President can be most highly commended. Not only 
has justice been secured to five victims of a political per- 
secution, but also, and of even more importance, the 
public has been reassured that the provisions of the civil 
service law and rules will be enforced by the Adminis- 
tration at Washington without regard to the strength of 
the political influence of the accused. 


THE PHILADELPHIA POST OFFICE 


In the last Annual Report of this Association the 
administration by Postmaster McMichael of the Phila- 
delphia Post Office was severely criticized for two 
reasons. In the first place it was stated that the Post- 
master had openly given a contribution to Senator 
Quay to be applied to political purposes. This is a direct 
violation of the provisions of the United States Civil 
Service Act which provides ‘‘ That no officer. . . in the 
service of the United States shall, directly or indirectly, 
give or hand over to... any Senator... any money 
or other valuable thing on account of or to be applied 
to the promotion of any political object whatever.” 
This matter was brought to the attention of the Presi- 
dent, and the Postmaster immediately made a hurried 
trip to the Executive Office of the White House. There 


is no need of publishing the details of the conversation 


which ensued. It is sufficient to remark that this year 
Mr. McMichael took care not to hand his campaign 
contribution to Senator Quay. 

In the second place this Association objected because 
Mr. McMichael had employed on classified work a 
number (probably about thirty-six) of unclassified la- 
borers in violation of the civil service rules. The ad- 
vantages of this method of evading the law in order to 
enable an astute superintendent to appoint personal or 
political friends have already been mentioned in con- 
nection with the Philadelphia Mint. This matter was 
thoroughly investigated by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and Mr. McMichael in consequence agreed to at 
once discontinue this forbidden practice. 

It would seem that these two warnings should have 
been sufficient to cause the Postmaster to see to it that 
the provisions of the civil service law were adhered to 
by all his’ subordinates. Such has not been the case. 
Within the past year it has been proved by proper evi- 
dence that a concerted effort was being made to coerce 
the political actions of certain letter carriers by harsh 
and unjust discriminations in the allotment of work. On 
the 29th of October, 1903, the attention of the Associ- 
ation was asked to a communication received by the 
Civil Service Commission alleging that certain specified 
letter carriers were being discriminated against for 
political reasons. The evidence obtained as the result 
of a preliminary investigation by your officers was laid 
before the Commission with a request that the matter 
should be thoroughly looked into, Commissioner 
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Cooley came to Philadelphia at once and made a care- 
ful investigation of the case in which your officers aided 
in every way possible. An examination of the testi- 
mony taken discloses statements to the following 
effect : 

During recent years in the entire portion of the 
city bounded by the two rivers and the south side 
of Market Street there has been only one election divis- 
ion (the twenty-fourth in the First Ward), which has 
been carried regularly by the Democrats. Naturally 
those who were responsible for securing a large vote for 
the candidates of the city faction of the Republican 
party were much distressed. Three letter carriers 
resided within this division, all of whom were well 
known to be Democrats. One of these carriers, A. B., 
was called upon by the representative in his division of 
a certain Mr. Vare, the reputed leader of the ward, and 
advised to support the “ Organization” ticket. A. B. 
declined. A few days later it was suggested to him by 
Superintendent Bernard, of the Passyunk Postal Station, 
that he had better see Mr. Vare in order to avoid 
trouble. A. B. called on Mr. Vare, who requested him 
to canvass the division for the success of Mr. Vare’s 
ticket at the coming election. This he declined to do. 
A. B. subsequently declined to pay political assess- 
ments. A short time after this he was transferred from 
Passyunk Station (only 7 squares from his home) where 
he had been serving practically the same territory for 
about fifteen years without complaint, to the postal 
station at Tenth and Columbia Avenue, about 36 
squares from his home. This transfer entailed great 
hardship upon him, as it necessitated waste of time be- 
tween trips and in street cars and an expenditure for 
car fare amounting at times to almost ten per cent. of 
his salary. Some months later he expressed to a post- 
office official his willingness to vote the Republican 
ticket. He was shortly after transferred to the Central 
Station, which was a’very beneficial change. Within 
the next two months A. B. received a number of notices 
asking him to call at the Republican Ward Head- 
quarters and pay a contribution to the campaign fund. 
To these he paid no attention. On October 23d he 
was transferred to Station “ B” in West Philadelphia, 
which is about four and one-half miles from his home. 
It is unnecessary to explain in detail the hardships which 
this involved. 

The two other Democratic letter carriers, who re- 
sided in the same division, paid no attention to sugges- 
tions that they should vote or work for the Republican 
candidates, and were transferred to stations far from 
their homes. 

These facts were all brought out during Commis- 
sioner Cooley’s investigation. The Commissioner then 
visited the Postmaster and stated to him the substance 
of the charges made and asked him if he cared to dis- 
cuss the case. After some preliminary questions the 
following conversation took place: * 

Mr. CoOLEy: “Did you discuss either with the 


*Taken from the stenographer’s transcript of testimony which is 
part of the records of the Commisslon. 
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Vares or with Congressman Bingham either of these 
transfers ?” 

Mr. MCMICHAEL: “I will not answer that.” 

Mr. CooLey: ‘“ What connection have either Con- 
gressman Bingham or Mr. Vare with the post-office ?”’ 

Mr. MCMICHAEL: ‘“ What do you mean by con- 
nection?” ated 

Mr. CooLey: “It is not a part of your duty to 
consult with them. It does not seem that they should 
be consulted.” 

Mr. MCMICHAEL: “ Well, I want to say that I do 
not think I have ever taken any important step in re- 
lation to the post-office in my official duty without con- 
sulting my most intimate and most sagacious friend. I 
do not want to be understood as saying that even in 
these little things I might not consult my most intimate 
and sagacious friend so as to protect me and to get his 
advice, so that I could keep within what he would call 
integrity and propriety.” 

Mr. CoOoLey: “ Did you discuss these transfers in 
the twenty-fourth division?” 

Mr. McMICHAEL: “I will not make any expres- 
sion on that.” 

Mr. CooLey: ‘Well, then, I don’t know that 
there is anything further that we can discuss.”’ 

Mr. McMICHAEL: “I am perfectly willing to hear 
these statements about the transfers, but I am talking 
every day with Mr. Bingham. We are very intimate. 
He lives in my house in the summer time when I can 
get him to come there and I hold him in such affection- 


ate friendship that I talk to him about my family affairs 
and everything.” 

In this connection it must be remembered that Civil 
Service Rule XIV provides as follows : 


“Tt shall be the duty of every officer and employee in the executive 
civil service, and of every applicant or eligible for a position therein, to 
give to the Commission, or its authorized representatives, all proper and 
competent information and testimony in regard to matters inquired of 
arising under the civil service act and rules, and to subscribe such testi- 
mony and make oath or affirmation to the same before some officer 
authorized by law to administer oaths.” 
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The refusal of Mr. McMichael to answer the above 
questions was a clear violation of the rule just quoted. 

After reviewing the evidence in the case the only 
conclusion that can be drawn is that these three carriers 
were transferred by some one for political reasons. 
Whether or not the Postmaster had cognizance of the 
real motives which actuated the transfers, which he un- 
doubtedly officially authorized, cannot be determined 
owing to his refusal to answer the Commissioner’s ques- 
tions on this subject. 

A full report of the facts in this case was made to 
President Roosevelt by Commissioner Cooley. The 
President ordered the immediate restoration of the three 
carriers to their old routes, This conclusively indicates 
that they had been improperly transferred because Mr. 
Roosevelt has always been very loath to take any action 
which would seem in any way to amount to an improper 
or unwise interference in the discipline of any office. 
His action in directing the restoration to their former 
routes of these carriers merits approval. The President 
also directed the Postmaster in the future to answer 
questions of the Civil Service Commissioners. 

Your Committee believes that the seriousness of the 
offence committed in endeavoring to build up a partisan 
political machine by the improper use of official power 
to discipline subordinates warranted much more severe 
action. Even if the Postmaster was himself not proven 
guilty, then at least the particular subordinate who re- 
quested the improper transfers should have been sought 
out and severely punished. The decision to return the 
carriers to their former station showed a belief that they 
had been wronged. It is difficult to see why some ade- 
quate public reprimand was not imposed upon the 
Postmaster or the other proper person responsible for the 
gross injustice and injury donethem. It is also hard 
to appreciate why the Postmaster himself was not suit- 
ably disciplined for refusing to answer the Commission- 
er’s most pertinent questions. 


(The remainder of the report will be printed in the next number.) 





